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Highlights of Demographic Trends 



• For every "endangered species" of plant or animal, there are about FIVE "endangered cultures" of 
American Indian peoples. It is easy to whip up public concern for the Snail Darter, but difficult for people 
to get concerned about the demise of human cultures. 

• For every child born in the U.S., two children were born to the Alaska Native population. 

• The number one cause of death in 1986 (for all age groups) for American Indian/Alaska Natives was 
accidents. 

• The vast majority of American Indians have to leave the reservation in order to get jobs that pay enough 
to support families. ' * 

• Over 3(X),000 Indians live in metropolitan areas. 

• The suicide rate for American Indians is more than twice the rate for all other nonwhites. 

• Although there are an estimated 500 tribes in existence, more than half the American Indian population 
are members of ten tribes according to census data. 

• American Indian youth have the highest high school dropout rate of any minority group, while at the 
same time more Indian youth are preparing to go to college. 

• Four times as many people report being of Indian "ancestry" as report being American Indians. 

• Of the 1.7 million American Indians reported by the Census Bureau, 66 percent live in ten states. 

• The poverty rate for American Indian families was considerably higher than the rate for the general 
population (24 percent compared to 10 percent), but lower than the rate for African Americans (29 
percent). The poverty rate for three of the top ten most populous Indian states was over 40 percent. 

When we are asked about any group of human beings, a natural question is: "How are they doing' 7 " At the 
moment, the question can just barely be asked of American Indians, in that the information about them is so 
uncoordinated and fragmented. In many areas, there are no data available or as in the case of the 1980 data 
from the U.S. Census Bureau, released ten years after collecting the data. At a time when policymakers arc 
beginning to rely on demographic data for decision-making and program planning, it is a disgrace that data 
on American Indians are so scarce. 

Our hope is that as more tribal colleges and BIA schools are infused with Indian leadership, more Indian 
youth will be proud to be Indians and U.S. citizens. This hope is unlikely to become reality with the existing 
level of federal and state resources for American Indians in addition to the lack of knowledge and understanding 
about American Indians by non-Indians. 
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THE DEMOGRAPHICS OF AMERICAN INDIANS: 

ONE PERCENT OF THE PEOPLE; 
FIFTY PERCENT OF THE DIVERSITY 



Introduction 



America is a land of extraordinary diversity, a 
nation of nations, a place in which over two hun- 
dred non-Indian languages are spoken from Flor- 
ida to California, home for two-thirds of the 
world's immigrants. Managing that much diversity in a 
population of almost 250 million people is an extraordi- 
nary task. But it is small compared to the diversity of 
American Indians, whose 1.7 million people speak two 
.hundred other languages! While they represent less than 
one percent of the U,S. population, they have as much 
diversity as the other 99 percent put together. 

As the decade of the 1990s begins, there seems to be 
increased interest in American Indians 1 in the United 
State:). From the novels of Tony Hilierman to the muse- 
ums to state legislatures, there is more talk now about 
Indians than during the 1980s. However, the talk is dis- 
jointed, based on the work efforts of a few individuals, and 
without a clear foundation in fact. The reason is obvious — 
there are few facts collected and presented by government 
agencies which are readily available about American Indi- 
ans. If one looks at all U.S. government surveys, one 
usually finds Indian data included with Asians and-or 
Hispanics in a category called "other." While it is easier 
today to get involved in the issues of African American 
and Hispanic poverty, jobs, family life, it is very difficult 
to feel close to the problems and potentials of people 
called "others," and impossible for people who are not 
included at all because of general omission or omitted 
because the numbers were too small to be statistically 



'The arm American Indian, as used in this report, is based on the 
racial classification definition used by the U.S. Census Bureau. We use 
"American Indian." "Indian" and "Native American" interchangeably 
throughout the report 



reliable. (For example, of the 1,487 tables making up the 
Census Bureau's Statistical Abstract of the United States* 
1990, only four present data on Amcriean Indians.) 

And thus, we come to the reason for this book: to put 
together in one short, easily-read publication the demo- 
graphic data relating to the American Indian people. Just 
as psychologists might study motivations and sociologists 
small groups, demographers study populations. Consider- 
ing that very few people could even pronounce demo- 
graphics in 1980, the field has come a long way in just a 
decade. The reason is that demographic data are useful 
and very unambiguous in describing populations — if birth 
rates decline, that decline washes over the age range like 
the tide. (Kenneth Boulding referred to demographics as 
he ''celestial mechanics of the social sciences.") If white 
Tcrtility declines and nonwhite immigration continues, 
then the society becomes more ethnically diverse through 
time. 

The U.S. census is the single most important demo- 
graphic data source. One key to the importance of things 
is how rapidly the data from the census are analyzed. 
While many business and political analyses using data 
from the 1980 census were published within six months 
of the release date, the 1980 census data on the "demo- 
graphic, social, and economic characteristics of American 
Indian tribes*' were only released in a Census Bureau 
publication dated February 7, 1990 % a full decade after the 
last census was finished! 

It was our conviction that in 1990, data more recent 
than 1980 could be found about American Indian popula- 
tions. Our conviction was not always correct, This study 
represents the most recent demographic data that could 
be found for American Indians, although it uses a variety 
of sources. The report concludes with some brief com- 
ments on what the numbers might mean. 
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Who Discovered America? 2 



Imagine, if you will, the discovery of America. The 
year is 22000 B.C.. and a hardy band of hunters has 
just crossed from Siberia to Alaska for the first time, 
as the Ice Age glaciers had trapped so much water 
that the seas were lowered to the point that our hunters 
could walk along what is now the Bering Strait. Given 
that humans have inhabited the earth for at least four 
million years, the "New World" was discovered (literally) 
only yesterday; Lief Ericson rediscovered it an hour ago; 
Columbus, the third such discoverer, got here only half 
an hour ago, and the American Revolution was twelve 
minutes ago (if one hour were to represent a thousand 
years of hurian history)* 

Many anthropologists contend as Siberian hunters and 
their descen Jents moved south, they discovered rich land 
and large game animals, so much so that their populations 
increased very rapidly. (Population increases always has- 
ten exploration, and by 9400 B.C. humans had reached 
the southern parts of South America.) By 5000 B.C., in 
both the Andes region and southern Mexico, agriculture 
had been invented in a completely independent manner 
from Europe, and the development of maize allowed for 
stable villages and led directly to the sophisticated civili- 
zations of Mexico. From Mexico, agriculture based on 
corn, beans and squash moved northward into the Ameri- 
can southwest, up the Mississippi Valley , into the Eastern 
Seaboard and up to 'he Canadian border. (Curiously, the 
same agriculture never got to California or the North- 
west — these cultures are more varied than those of the 
midwest and east perhaps due to the difficulty of migrat- 
ing to them compared to the easier walking routes to the 
east, which were always open and provided continuous 
access to all of the Americas, while the glaciers would 
close the routes to the Northwest from time to time.) 

While Mexican societies became urban and centralized. 
America remained a region of small villages, adding the 
sunflower to the agriculture which came from Mexico, as 
well as the turkey to thfrlist of domesticated animals. (Our 
turkeys were first domesticated in the southwest, not near 
Plymouth Rock.) 

So when America was "discovered" (for at least the 
third time) by Christopher Columbus, about a million peo- 
ple were already here. Thinking he had found the Indies, 
he named them Indians or as other interpretations suggest 
the term Indian may actually have been derived from the 
Spanish term used by Columbus — Indios which means 
"Children of God." They spoke over 200 different lan- 
guages in several unrelated linguistic families. Several 
hundred societies existed, ranging from small nomadic 
bands to fairly large tribal organizations. The single most 



: Much of this information is from the excellent Sirtilhsonian study , A 
Nation oj Nations {Washington. l).C\: 1976). See also Russell Thornton. 
American Indian. Holocaust and SimivaliWHl)* There are many Indian 
versions of this story (not all available to us), but from the authors' 
limited view, the above version explains the data best. 



important and devastating gift from the European "dis- 
coverers" was disease, especially smallpox, cholera, 
respiratory infections and measles. DeSoto's southern 
march from Florida to Mexico in 1539-1543 left popula- 
tions behind that declined by half within two weeks, as 
the natives had no immunity and no chance to build up 
immunity to these European diseases. Small wonder at the 
Indians' reluctance to show up at the first Thanksgiving, 
knowing that contact with Europeans would kill up to half 
of those who sat down! On the other hand, the European 
settlers would never have survived the first winters with- 
out Indian farmers, sharing their corn, beans and squash, 
as well as storage, planting and fertilizing techniques. 
They followed trails with Indians showing the way, 
learned to build Indian canoes, and learned Indian herbal 
medicines. Arctic explorers either learned Eskimo skills 
or perished. While Europeans were adapting to Indian 
knowledge and skills, Indians were adjusting to horses, 
centralized governments, and rifles. 

If one adds deliberate slaughter of thousands of Indians 
to those who died of European-based disease, it is clear 
that the Indian population declined from one million of 
Columbus' time to about half a million by 1890. Since 
then, Indian populations have been increasing, and are 
now well over their one million number, even though 
their distribution has changed tremendously. (Today, the 
Cherokee is the largest tribe according to the 1980 census, 
but in 1492 there were very large "tribes" in the East 
Coast which have since been totally destroyed, and about 
which little is known, since few people, Indians and set- 
tlers alike, who could write.) 

Before the European invasions, American Indians were 
primarily local in their orientation. Large-scale Indian 
organizations at the national level were developed mainly 
as a mechanism to negotiate directly with European cen- 
tralized national governments. Treaty rights granting lim- 
ited sovereignty could not have been accomplished with- 
out the Indian's ability to create these new centralized 
structures. Compared to other invaded indigenous peo- 
ples like the aborigines in Australia and the blacks in South 
Africa, American Indians alone were able to regroup and 
restructure enough so that at least some of their lands and 
culture could be protected. 

Although the official government policy has been 
mostly "assimilation'* for American Indians, (read "cul- 
tural genocide") it has never worked entirely. Very few 
Indian tribes have completely disappeared since the times 
of conquest and epidemic. The major efforts of today 
seem to be bicultural: to allow the American Indian the 
right to retain language, culture and community while also 
allowing open access to the mainstream of education, 
jobs, politics and "success" (as measured by economic 
security). American Indian youth today are often taught 
in their native language as well as in English, and thou- 
sands of Indians are enrolled in colleges and will move 
on to a professional life. Tribal colleges and schools are 
increasingly in the hands of American Indian leaders. But 
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the problems of identity, individually and through water, 
fishing and territorial agreements and treaties, remain 
deep-rooted. When Americans wanted to show their dis- 
tinctiveness from Europe, as at the Boston Tea Party, they 
donned Mohawk Headdresses, while in 1990, Mohawks in 
Quebec had to blockade a bridge to try to prevent a golf 
course from being built on a sacred Indian burial ground. 

A final word needs to be said about "world view." 
While there is astonishing variety in American Indian 
culture, there are also commonalities. Some are easy for 
everyone to understand. An Indian's word is his/her bond. 
The virtues of modesty, respect for the speech of others 
before you reply, the sharing of what you have with others 
are easy. But it is almost impossible for any non-Indian 
(the authors included) to really understand how Indians 
perceive The Land. Most of us cannot look at nature 
directly — we need technological lenses to translate nature 
into operational terms so that we can control it. American 
Indians raised in Indian traditions need no such lenses. 



"If men spit upon the ground 9 they spit upon 
themselves. This we know. The earth does not 
belong to man, man belongs to the earth. This 
we know. All things are connected/ 9 

(Taken from AISES: "A New Beginning") 



"Land" foi Europeans comes from the Magna Carta 
and the idea of property rights, English Common Law, 
etc. For American Indians, "The Land" is not something 
to be owned; it has its own existence. Plants ("the rooted 
ones") each have a spirit, as docs each animal, and all of 
these essences are a part of the Land. To foul the Land 
is to dishonor all of the spirits that have ever existed 
there. This difference in world view is at the heart of 
most conflicts between American Indians and the U.S. 
government. It also represents an area of needed rap- 
prochement— we once again will need Indian skills and 
knowledge of our environment in order to survive. 



How Many American Indians Are There? 



The work of the Institute for Educational Leader- 
ship's Center for Demographic Policy has involved 
analyses of states, counties, regions and many 
racial and ethnic groups. Yet the diversity we have 
dealt with pales before the diversity within American 
Indian peoples. For example, children in America's 
schools come from many countries and speak 200 lan- 
guages. Yet, there are approximately 200 languages and 
dialect groups WITHIN American Indian populations. 
There is no comparable diversity among Americans of 
Hispanic or Asian descent. The universal sign of death of 
a culture is that no one remains who speaks the language. 
Today, for every "endangered species" of plant or ani- 
mal, there arc about FIVE "endangered cultures" of 
American Indian peoples. It is easy to whip up public 
concern for the Snail Darter, but difficult for people to get 
concerned about the demise of human cultures. Only Ishi, 
the famous California Indian, received sympathy and sup- 
port as the last of his people, speaking a language he alone 
spoke. But today many Indian languages are known to 
only handfuls of people. 

The question of who is an American Indian is very 
complex. Although there are about 500 tribes and native 
groups in the U.S., according to Education Week (August 
2, 1989), only 308 have a relationship with the federal 
government. The Bureau of Indian Affairs (B1A) and the 
Indian Health Service (1HS) use different numbers than 
the Census Bureau, Before 1960, the census enumerator 
decided what a person's race and ethnicity were; in 1970 
the census enumerator decided what a person's race was 
only in some cases. In 1980, according to the Census 
Bureau, "self-reporting was more widely used and there 
was a greater propensity for individuals to report them- 
selves as American Indian/' As a result of Hispanic not 
being a race for example, several million black Hispanics 
were discovered when the census was taken. Yet, the 
U.S. Congress says that for many purposes, one must 
belong to a recognized American Indian tribe\ while 
many tribes require blood quantum measurements and 
other criteria for tribal membership. We have already 
learned from self-reporting that about four times as many 
people say they have Indian ancestry as say that they are 
American Indians. What follows are the latest available 



The use of the term tribe is based upon the definition used by the 
U.S. Census Bureau. We reeogni/e the fact that many contemporary 
American Indians prefer the term "Nation." 



data for American Indians, compared with data for the 
total U.S. population, and for all nonwhites (see Table 1). 

From this iniiial snapshot we can see some very inter- 
esting things. First, with all of the diversity we have just 
discussed, American Indians make up less than one per- 
cent of the U.S. population. The increase in Indian popu- 
lations is roughly the same as for other nonwhite popula- 
tions, but the reasons are probably different. The number 
of Indians is increasing through better counts (more self- 
reporting, greater outreach efforts), higher fertility, lower 
infant death rates and better health conditions, while other 
minorities are increasing through high but stable fertility, 
better health and immigration. Still, the average Indian is 
almost seven years younger than the national average. 
While white populations will grow slightly in number. 
they will actually decline as a percentage of the U.S. 
population, from 84.1 percent in 1990 to 82.6 percent in 
2000. (The fertility rate for the white population in the 
U.S., as in most Western nations, is at or below replace- 
ment levels.) While minorities make up about 16 percent 
cf the total U.S. population today, they make up 30 per- 
cent of youth age 0-18 years. In one generation, 30 percent 
of all young adults will be nonwhite as this group continues 
through the age range. By 2010, 38 percent of all youth 
will be nonwhite. 

Over half of all nonwhite children born in the U.S. 
today will be raised by a single mother during most of 
their pre-adult years. A problem for many single mothers 
and their children is lack of job skills. As a result, about 
half of the 15 million children raised by single women are 
below the poverty line. Twenty-three percent of all Indian 
families are headed by single women. The poverty rate 
for American Indian families is more than twice the rate 
for the total U.S. population but lower than the rate for 
nonwhites. The data on infant mortality represents a star- 
tling switch, as Indian mortality rates have been twice 
that of the nation in the past, while today the death rates, 
for both mothers and children, are below the national 
average. While death rates for Indians were higher than 
the nation, they were lower than the rates for all minorities 
(i.e. African Americans, Asian/Pacific Islanders, Hispan- 
ics and other nonwhites). African American rates are very 
high due to violent deaths of males. Life expectancy for 
an American Indian will be about 10 years less than the 
national average. Suicide rates for Indians are high, even 
higher than their large percentage of youth suicide would 
suggest, and much higher than those for other minority 
groups. Yet suicide rates for Indians are much lower today 
than during the peak years of 1970-77, We will discuss 
this issue more in the section on health. 
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Table 1 

PROFILE OF AMERICAN INDIANS, NONWHITES AND THE UNITED STATES 







j/te Tots/ United States 


1988 Popu^im^^ ^J&f' mS^mW* v 




\ \ 246,329,000 


wfe^si mi mm gijiita^ ^gp 

Percent focrea*^*^^ ^pjff^ "ft $ 




0:t +8.i% 


Med/an Age, 1980 ,, : ^|^|ba« ••,..!=' ^ 


* ' v 


^ 30.0 years 


S/rtft Rate, 198$ (per ^<*> ^S^P|li, 




X 15.7 


Births to Unmarried mrm, 191? / '? 


24% 


Infant Mortality, 1987 (per 1,000 live births) 9.8 


15.4 I 


^'"• fv • 10,4 


Mortality Rate, 1987 (per 100, 000 population) 57 1 .7 




688.0 


535.5 


Suicide Rate, 1988 (per 100,000 population) 15.0 


6.9 


11.7 


Poverty Rate, 1980 (as a percent of all families) 23.7% 28.9% *** 


10.3% 



'Indian estimates are for "Resident Population." which excludes armed services personnel abroad. 

"African American only. (The median age for total nonwhites was not available.) The median age for Asian/Pacific Islander was 28.7 and 
Hispanic was 23.2. 

'"African American only. The 1980 poverty rate for Hispanics was 23.2??. 

Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Sltitistkul Ahsinut oj the Untied Slates, WO. and Indian Health Service, trends in Indian Health. WW. 
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Where Do American Indians Live? 



There are several ways to answer this question — by 
state, by tribe, and even by reservation. Looking 
first at the state data, it is clear that although every 
state contains some Indian populations, there is a 
very large concentration in a few states — indeed, about 
five states have half of the Indian population. Table 2 on 
page 8 shows the states with more than 15,000 American 
Indians in 1980 according to the Census Bureau, along 
with the percent change from 1970 and 1989 estimates 
from BIA. The 1989 BIA data provides a VERY rough 
estimate of the percentage of on or near-reservation popu- 
lations for each state, For example, California and Florida 
clearly have a vast majority of non-reservation Indians, 
while Arizona has the reverse. No estimates for the total 
state populations are available. 

In thinking about these data, we must remember that 
there is little relationship between Indian ideas of location 
and government categories like states and metropolitan 
areas, However, it is useful to give a sense of direction 
and movement to Indian populations. First, although the 
concentration of Indian populations in the states listed in 
Table 2 declined from 88 to 85 percent, the increases in 
many states were spectacular. California, Texas, Michi- 
gan, Oregon, Florida, Kansas and Colorado each doubled 
their Indian population in one decade. Some sketchy sta- 
te-based evidence suggests that gains have also been made 
after 1980, Most notable is Michigan, which contended 
that the 1980 census count was "particularly lower than 
the numbers documented by reliable sources such as 
school enrollments. " The Michigan Department of Edu- 
cation estimated the Indian population now at 93,000 com- 
pared to the Census Bureau's 1980 count of 44,712. 

Oklahoma had been the concentration point for Ameri- 
can Indians for the last 100 years, a time when the Califor- 
nia Indian populations were declining. Reasons for the 
1970-80 recent California Indian migration are not clear, 
but have been voluntary; whereas many Indians who 
moved to Oklahoma 100 years ago did so against their 
will. 

Data from the 1980 census show that nearly seven of 
every ten American Indians live in just ten states. Of these 
top ten states, only North Carolina, Michigan and New 
York are east of the Mississippi River (see Map-1 on 
page 10). The reality of the numbers even for these most 
populous states is that the Indian population is less than 
two percent of the total state population in seven states 
(see Table 3). For many of these states, the competition 
for resources (almost always scarce) with other minority 
groups is strong and may be very difficult for governors 
and other state legislators to reconcile when the American 
Indians represent such a small part of the state pie, 

While it is clear that the four states with Indian popula- 
tions over 100,000 are all in the West, some of the most 
rapid population increases have taken place in Michigan. 
Texas, Florida and Colorado. There are probably many 
reasons for this increased migration (including better 
reporting of data). In addition, although the numbers are 



comparatively small, New England states (especially 
Maine) showed a major increase in American Indian popu- 
lations during the seventies. No one knows the real rea- 
sons behind these increases, but certainly there has been 
a shift in awareness of and pride in one's racial and ethnic 
background during the last two decades. Some major land 
claims settlements have been decided favorably and jobs 
and educational opportunities are now open to larger num- 
bers of Indians. Additionally, previous prejudices against 
Indians have been softened, if not eliminated, in many 
areas. During the 1990s these questions can be explored — 
the sad thing is that it will be with data from the 1980s! 

In addition to stale shifts, there has been a move to 
cities which is quite pronounced. By 1980, over 300,000 
American Indians lived in metropolitan areas, and 1 7 met- 
ros had more than 10,000 Indians in their population In 
fact, a large component of the move to California was to 
the metros of Sacramento, Anaheim, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Riverside and San Diego. (Remember that a 
metropolitan statistical area — MSA — is not just the city 
limits but a complex unit including suburbs, neighboring 
counties and independent cities which are related to the 
central city.) It seems n ic ely that this urbanization will 
continue at the same raie for Indian populations, as the 
relocation programs which moved Indians to cities have 
been reduced, and new efforts to increase jobs, healthcare 
and education on reservaiions may induce more people to 
stay there. 

Even with these moves to urban areas, American Indi- 
ans are unique among minority groups in the percentage 
who live outside metropolitan areas. About 20 percent of 
other populations live outside metro areas: for American 
Indians it's about HALF. The census data are not very 
helpful in providing information about non-metro popula- 
tions. Many analysts assume that non-metro is the same 
as rural, which it definitely is not, (For example, non- 
metro populations are not farming populations.) 

Differences were also seen in examining the top ten 
states by social and economic characteristics. The profile 
shown in Table 4 on page 1 2 shows how the states compare 
on a number of selected characteristics. 

Among the top ten states, eighth ranking South Dakota 
is the state with the youngest American Indian population 
with a median age of 18,6 (half of the population younger 
than 19 and half older) followed by Arizona (19.9) and 
New Mexico (20.3). The remainder of the top ten states 
also show a young American Indian population except 
Texas which has the distinction of being the state with the 
oldest (27.2) American Indian population. By comparison, 
the median age of the United States was 30.0 for the same 
time period. 

South Dakota is also a state with a number of troubling 
sijms. For example, not only is it the state w ith half of its 
population of youth age, but more women head their ow n 
families in South Dakota (38 percent of all families) than 
in any of the other top ten states. This is particularly 
troublesome, since women who head their own families 
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Table 2 

AMERICAN INDIAN POPULATION 1970, 1980 AND 
ESTIMATES FOR INDIANS LIVING ON AND NEAR RESERVATIONS, 1989 

FOR SELECTIVE STATES 





1970 
Census 


1980 
Census 


1570-1980 
Percent Change 


19o9 (BiA est.; 


— IIJ I — 

California 


88,263 


227,757 


+ 157.8% 


28,815 


Oklahoma 


96,803 


171,092 


+ 76.7% 


111 AC1 

231,952 


Arizona 


94,310 


154,175 


+ 63.5% 


165,385 


New Mexico 


71,582 


« |W POP 

106,585 


+ 48.9% 


126,346 


Arorm Carolina 


44,195 


65,808 


i JO £\ fTf 

+ 48,9% 


6,110 


Washington 


30,824 


61,233 


1 AO 1 fTf 

+ 98,7% 


4 A DA 1 

40,893 


South Dakota 


31,043 


/iff MC 

45,525 


+ 46.7% 


58,201 


Texas 


16,921 


50,296 


+ 197,2% 


1,320 


Michigan 


16,012 


44,712 


+ 179.2% 


« ^i ^ 
12,723 


nfew to/k 


25,560 


4 1 cno 

43,508 


+ 70,2% 


11 114 

12,314 


Montana 


26,385 


37,623 


i J4 / fry 

+ 42,6% 


14 Art 1 

34,001 


Minnesota 


22,322 


1*1 ff n 

36,527 


+ 63.6% 


1 A OfL 1 

19,863 


Wisconsin 


18,776 


1A Cf 1 

30,553 


+ 62.7% 


11 AH 

21,037 


Oregon 


1 1 11 A 
1 J,2IU 






1U,ZJ1 


Florida 


6,392 


24,714 


+ 286.6% 


2,062 


Alaska* 


16,276 


22,631 


+ 39.0% 


91,106 


North Dakota 


13,565 


19,905 


+ 46.7% 


23,629 


Utah 


10,551 


19,994 


+ 89.5% 


9,010 


Colorado 


8,002 


20,682 


+ 158.5% 


10,467 


Illinois 


10,304 


19,118 


+ 85.5% 


NA 


Kansas 


8,261 


17,829 


+ 115.8% 


2,321 



Percent of Total U.S. 

Indian Population 88. 1 % 84.8% 



*IX>es not include Eskimos and Aleuts, which, according Co the Census Bureau, is a separate racial category. The 1970 and 1980 American 
Indian population for Alaska including Eskimos and Aleuts was: 45,216 and 64,103 respectively. 

Source: (1970 data) C. Matthew Snipp, American Indians: The First of This Land, (1989); (1980 data) U.S. Bureau of the Census, 
Characteristics of American Indians by Tribes and Selected Areas: 1980; (1989 est) Bureau of Indian Affairs. "Indian Service Population and 
l^ibor Force Estimates/* (only Indians living on or near reservations are included). No data are available for Illinois. 
Note: As of !his writing, there are NO census data on the Indian population by state more recent than 1980. Very few states have produced 
estimates of their Indian population since the 1980 census. 



Table 3 

AMERICAN INDIANS AS A PERCENT OF THE TOTAL STATE POPULATION 

TOP TEN STATES, 1980 



American Indians 
as a Percent of the 
Total State and Total State and 
American Indians Rank U.S. Population U.S. Population 



California 


227,757 


1 


23,668,000 


1.0% 


Oklahoma 


171,092 


2 


3,025,000 


5.7 


Arizona 


154,175 


3 


2,286,000 


6.7 


New Mexico 


106,585 


4 


1,303,000 


8.2 


North Carolina 


65,808 


5 


5,882,000 


1.1 


Washington 


61,233 


6 


4,132,000 


1.5 


Texas 


50,296 


7 


14,229,000 


0.3 


South Dakota 


45,525 


8 


691,000 


6.6 


Michigan 


44,712 


9 


9,262,000 


0.5 


New York 


43,508 


1G 


17,558,000 


0.2 


Total (10 States) 


970,691 




82,036,000 


1.2 


Total U.S. Indian Population 


1,478,523 




226,546,000 


0.7 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau. Characteristics of American Indians by Tribes and Selected Areas, 1980 and Statistical Abstract of the United 
States, IWO. 



{most of whom have children under the age of 18) tend to 
be poorer than other families. Higher fertility is generally 
associated with lower levels of social and economic well- 
being. This is true for South Dakota which also had the 
highest fertility (2 J 36 children born per 1,000 women) of 
the ten states. South Dakota Indians had a higher percent- 
age of persons in poverty (48 percent) and the lowest 
median household income 4 ($8,507) of any of the top ten 
states. A (1987) report from South Dakota State Univer- 
sity s explained the South Dakota American Indian as "in 
transition/* The authors concluded that "with improved 
educational and occupational opportunities this genera- 
tion of American Indians in South Dakota may, however, 
move through this period of transition and face a brighter 
future." Except for the increase in the Indian population 
(which v/as not as large as many other states), it was not 
apparent from reading the report what caused the period 
of transition. 

Seventh ranked Texas, on the other hand, seems to 
be doing something right (or at least headed in the right 
direction). Only 12.5 percent of its American Indian fami- 
lies arc headed by women, less than 18 percent of the 
population is in poverty and the highest median household 



'Household income includes income from all persons living in a hous- 
ing unit whether they are related or not. 

*BaIk, Linda and Mary A. Bennett. American Indians in South 
Dakota: A Profile. South Dakota State University. Department of Rural 
Sociology. March 1987. 



income ($15,420) could be found in Texas. Number one 
ranking California is close behind in income and poverty 
levels but differs in its percentage of women heading their 
own families. In California it is 22.5 percent of all families. 

In terms of education, fifth ranking North Carolina 
stands out with fewer high school graduates— 38.5 percent 
of its adult population. California leads on this one with 
the highest percentage of high school graduates (65,5 per- 
cent) followed closely by Texas with 63,2 percent. 

We can also answer the question about where 
Indian populations live by looking at where 
the tribes (nations) are. Although some 500 
tribes exist, ten tribes contain mor^ than half 
the Indian population (see Figure 1 on page 13). Below 
these ten there were only six tribes that had populations 
between 10,000-25,000 persons in 1980. The remainder 
(90 percent of all tribes) had populations of less than 
10,000 people. (It should be noted that data on tribes do 
not always agree. The Census Bureau uses data based on 
self-reporting, other agencies use different criteria.) 

Many Americans who are not familiar with the dynamics 
of American Indians think of them as a nation of homoge- 
neous people living together in one particular region of the 
United States. At no time has that ever been true. American 
Indians are not owe people and are (at least) as diverse as 
the number of tribes. Tribes (or nations) do not necessarily 
live together in one place. It is common for the population 
of a tribe to be scattered across the United States. For 




MAP—1 

AMERICAN INDIAN POPULATION, 1980 




Top Ten States With 
66% of the American 
Indian Population 




*I)ocs not include Kskimos and Aleuts. 
Source; U.S. C ensus 



MAP— 2 

LOCATIONS OF LARGEST AMERICAN INDIAN TRIBES 
AND SELECTED RESERVATIONS 




□ Smaller 
Reservations 



Reservations with the 
Largest Number of 
American Indians 



A Largest American 
Indian Tribes 



Note: Locations of reservations based primarily on U.S. Department of Transportation. Federal Highway Administration Map (1985), Definition 
of largest tribes and most populous reservations based on 1980 census data. 



Table 4 

PROFILE OF AMERICAN INDIANS IN THE TOP TEN STATES, 1980 



Percent 





American 

Injf Ian 

lira inn 
Population 1 


m<*#| Inn 

Age 


Percent 
Female 
neaoeo 
Household 2 


Fertility 3 


Percent 
High 
scnooi 
Grads 4 


Percent 
collage 
Grads 4 


Median 
nousenoid 
Income 


Off 

Persons 
Living in 
Poverty 


California 


227,757 


25.8 


22.5 


1,510 


65.5% 


9.6% 


$14,803 


18.0% 


Oklahoma 


171,092 


24.0 


18.5 


1,604 


56.2 


8.8 


11,369 


23.9 


Arizona 

. , , 


154475 


19.9 


24.8 


1,844 


42.4 


4.3 


9,578 


44.0 


New Mexico 


106,565 


20.3 


24.3 


1,751 


47.4 


5.1 


* "t — 

9,908 


40.2 


North Carolina 


65,803 


23.3 


21.0 


1,713 


38.5 


5.8 


10,742 


27.9 


— i 

Washington 

— ^ > — 


61,233 


23.0 


25.5 


1,693 


63.2 


7.4 


13,291 


25.0 


Texas 


50,296 


27.2 


12.6 


1,593 


63.2 


12.4 


... . ^ 1 

15,420 


17.5 


South Dakota 


45,525 


18.6 


38.1 


2,138 


46.1 


4.7 


8,507 


47.5 


Michigan 


44,712 


22.8 


24.6 


1,718 


56.0 


6.2 


14,580 


22.1 


New York 


43,508 


26.3 


31.0 


1,628 


55.7 


8.1 


* 

11,976 


24.6 



U.S. 1,478,523 23.5 22.7 1,688 55.8 7.7 12,227 27.5 



'Includes Alaska Natives; does not include Eskimos and Aleuts. 

'As a percent of all families. 

'Children horn per I. (XX) women age 15-44 years. 

4 As a percent of persons age 25 years and over. 

Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Churmterhtus oj Amer'u an Indians hy Tribes and Selected Areas , 1980, 
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Figure 1 

TEN LARGEST AMERICAN INDIAN TRIBES, 1980 



Cherokee 232,080 



Navajo 156,633 




Sioux 76,608 



Chippewa 73,602 



Choctaw 50,220 



Pusbto 42,552 



Iroquois Confederacy 38,21 8 



Apache 35, 861 
Lumbee 28, 631 
Creek 28,278 



Source: U.S, Census Bureau, We. The First Americans, 1980. 

example, although most Cherokees live in Oklahoma, a 
large group of them can be found on a reservation in North 
Carolina, The Navajo, the second latest tribe according to 
the Census Bureau, are the exception, they live together as 
one nation on the Navajo reservation in Arizona and New 
Mexico (see Map-2 on page 11). 

The 1980 census data profiling the ten largest Indian 
nations reveal the difficult social, economic and educa- 
tional conditions they face (see Table 5). More than half 
of the top ten nations had 25 percent or more of their 
families with incomes below the poverty level. The Nava- 
jos with 42.7 percent of their families in poverty, and the 
Sioux with 36.5 percent, were at the top of the list. 

The rate of high school and college graduates (as a 
percent of the population over age 25) for the ten Indian 
nations was low when compared to the rate for the United 
States. The Creek Nation was the only tribe that had rates 
which came close to the rates for the United States. The 
Creek Nation hkd a rate of 65. 1 percent of their members 
who were high school graduates and 1 1 percent who grad- 
uated from college, compared to the figures for the U.S. 



of 66.5 and 16.2 respectively. The Lumbees with 37.8 
percent and the Navsyos with 39.9 percent had the lowest 
high school graduation rates. The Chippewa with 5.3 
percent, and the Navajos with 3.8 percent, had the 
lowest percentages of their population who graduated 
from college. 

The median household income for all of the top ten 
Indian nations was less than $15,000 per year compared 
to the U.S. median of $25,426. The Iroquois Confederacy 
was the nation with a median household income closest 
to that of the U.S. and it was nearly $12,000 less than the 
median for the U.S. Of the top ten tribes, the Navqjo 
seems to be the most in need of assistance in terms of 
economic survival. The significance of the information in 
the profile of the top ten tribes is critical to the future 
development of all Indian nations. Their success will 
depend upon the combined strength of all tribes. 

The situation of the top ten Indian nations is also typical 
of that for the total Indian population. A cover story on 
American Indians in Insight 6 magazine said that 'in 
almost every economic and health category, Native 
Americans continue to lag behind every other ethnic 



Figure 2 

TEN RESERVATIONS WITH THE LARGEST 
NUMBER OF AMERICAN INDIANS, 1980 





l Navajo, AZ-NM-UT^ 104,517 







'Insight. "On Native Ground: The American Indian Today," The 
Washington Times. Scp\ember I, 1 986. 




Pine Ridge, SD 11,868 



Gila River, AZ 6,906 

Fort Apache, AZ 6,870 
TohnonO'Odham,AZ 6,772 

Hopi.AZ 6,592 
Zuni Pueblo, NM 5,973 
San Carlos, AZ 5,795 

Rosebud, SD 5,643 
Blackfeet, MT 5,529 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau. We, The First Americans. 1980. 
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Table 5 

PROFILE OF THE TOP TEN AMERICAN INDIAN TRIBES, 1980 













Percent 


Percent 












American 




Married 


Female 


High 


Percent 


Median 


Percent of 






Indian 


Median 


Couple 


Headed 


School 


College 


Household 


Families In 


Rank 


Tribe 


Population 


Age 


Families 


Household 


Grads 


Grads 


income 


Poverty 


1) 


Cherokee 


232,000 


27.3 


75.1% 


20.7% 


58.4% 


9.2% 


$12,921 


18.1 


2) 


Navajo 


158,631 


19.3 


72.0 


23.5 


39.9 


3.8 


9,192 


42.7 


3) 


Sioux 


78,608 


20.3 


59.7 


33.5 


56.8 


7.4 


10,146 


36.5 


4) 


Chippewa 


73,602 


20.7 


63.2 


30.2 


54.8 


5.3 


11,808 


26.9 


S) 


Choctaw 


50,220 


26.1 


78.6 


17.6 


59.1 


10.1 


12,709 


17.7 


6) 


Pueblo 


42,552 


21.3 


71.1 


22.1 


58.3 


6.3 


12,171 


28.5 


7) 


Iroquois 


38,218 


24.9 


69.4 


24.5 


59.9 


9.0 


13,452 


18.3 


8) 


Apache 


35,861 


21.4 


68.8 


25.2 


53.9 


5.6 


11,336 


29.6 


9) 


Lumbee 


28,631 


22.4 


72.8 


22.7 


37.8 


7.4 


11,145 


25.1 


10) 


Creek 


28,278 


24.4 


76.8 


19.4 


65.1 


11.0 


13,163 


16.7 



Source: U.S. Census Bureau, Characteristics of American Indians by Tribes and Selected! Areas. 1980. 



group in the country. Of those who stay on the reserva- 
tion, 14 percent make less than $2,500 a year (compared 
with five percent for the United States population as a 
whole), and only six percent make more than $30,000 
(compared with 20 percent for the IKS.)." There are some 
positives however; the most important ones being an 
increase in population, belter health care, better access 
to education and renewed interest in cultural practices for 
all American Indian populations. 

When we think of the 278 Indian reservations where 
about one quarter of all American Indians live, we again 
see a small number of large concentrations and a large 
number of small units. The ten reservations which 
accounted for about half of all American Indians living on 
reservations in 1980 are shown in Figure 2 (on page 13). 

Note that six of the ten largest reservations are located, 
in whole or part, in Arizona. Not only is the Navajo 
the largest by far, it more than doubled in size, from a 
population of 56,949 in 1970 to its 1980 population level 
of 158,633 according to U.S. census data. It is also huge 
in geographic terms, with over !4 million acres. About 
two-thirds of American Indians residing on reservations 
are in areas of 4,000 or fewer people. In fact, some reser- 
vations are very small indeed, with only 20 or so residents. 
While reservation populations have been increasing. 



urban Indian populations have been growing faster. (The 
over 200 Alaska Native villages are not included in these 
numbers.) 

This analysis of population characteristics would not 
be complete without a comment on the consequences of 
having American Indians self-report their race. As author 
Matthew Snipp has pointed out, about 1.5 million people 
in the 1980 census indicated that they were of uie "Ameri- 
can Indian RACE/ 1 On the other hand, 6.8 million people 
reported they were of "American Indian ANCESTRY." 
The vast majority of people reporting they are of Ameri- 
can Indian ancestry report their race as white, while most 
who respond that their race is American Indian also report 
American Indian for their ancestry. Snipp's 1989 analysis 
(referred to earlier) shows that * f Americans of Indian 
Descent" have higher incomes, more education and better 
access to jobs, compared to "American Indians." In addi- 
tion, Americans who claim some Indian ancestry are more 
broadly distributed around the U.C than those who report 
themselves as American Indians, who are clustered in the 
states with the largest number of tribes and reservations. 
If the actual number of Americans with Native American 
background is six million, then perhaps more attention 
could be focussed on this most ignored of minority groups 
in the U.S. 
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How Healthy Are American Indians? 



It should be clear from our introduction that when we 
look for causes of the Indian decline from over a 
million at the time of their "discovery" down to the 
lows of 200,000 back up to the current increasing 
levels, disease was a major factor, both in the decline 
years and in the newly expanding populations due in part 
to better health care and an expanded Indian Health Ser- 
vice. As of 1988, IHS was running 43 hospitals, 131 health 
centers and stations, and 37 other treatment locations, 
serving 1.1 million Indians 7 in 11 states. (In 1880, four 
hospitals and 75 physicians served the entire Indian popu- 
lation.) 

Although there are still limitations (about 90 percent of 
the IHS service population lives in 1 1 states), there is little 
doubt that significant strides have been made in Indian 
health care. In addition, the data from IHS are excellent. 

Live births have steadily increased during the 1980s, 
both in total number and in birth rate. In fact, in 1986, 
while the birth rate for the nation stood at 15,6 births per 
1,000 population, Alaska Natives had a birth rate of 36.5, 
while American Indians were at 27.5. For every child born 
in the U.S., two children were born to the Alaska Native 
population! Granted that young populations have a higher 
percentage of their population in the child-bearing years, 
the numbers are significant. Alaska Natives seem to have 
the highest fertility rate of any group in the U.S. The 
increase from 1975 to 1986 was also the highest— from 
30.2 to 36.5 children per one thousand population. 
(Remember, however, that the total births in the U.S. in 
1986 were 3,756,547, while total Alaska Native births 
were 2,708.) Tabic 6 on page 16 should provide some 
perspective. 

In addition to the news about increased numbers of 
Indian and Alaska Native births, there has been a striking 
decline in white fertility rates since the Baby Boom years 
of 194^-64, The numbers stay up because the Baby Boom- 
ers are now having their own babies, but fertility rates 
arc quite low, and the white population is just barely 
maintaining itself. Thus, today's youth group is 30 percent 
nonwhite, while in 20 years it will be almost 40 percent. 
Twelve states including California, Texas, Florida, New 
York and (perhaps) New Jersey will have more minority 
youth than white. (And what will we call "minorities" 
when they are more than half?) 

Some of the best health news is in terms of the reduction 
of Indian infant mortality, from more than twice the 
national average to below the average for all groups (see 
Figure 3). 

In 1955, the Indian infant mortality rate (combined 
Indian and Alaska Native-Eskimos and Aleuts) was higher 



The data from the Indian Health Service include American Indians. 
Eskimos and Aleuts who reside in the geographic areas in which IHS has 
responsibilities. Tube consistent with their wording, we use "American 
Indian/Alaska Native" when reporting their data, The reader should 
know that Alaska Native as used here includes Hskimos and Aleuts. 
IHS reports a service population of approximately l.i million as of 
Fiscal Year 1990 also. 
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than the rate for African Americans; in 1986 it was half. 
A big problem for African Americans is prematurity and 
low birth weight, easily detected in an examination during 
the first trimester of pregnancy, as well as access to health 
care. These problems are being dealt with more success- 
fully within the Indian community, (However, if you 
break out groups for 1986, Alaska Natives had an infant 
death rate of 13.9 per 1,000 live births, which was above 
the national average, while American Indians were at 9.5, 
suggesting that the delivery of health care is still difficult 
for many Alaska Native villages.) 

Maternal deaths during childbirth have also declined 
for every group: for the U.S. as a whole, 1,581 mothers 
died in childbirth in 1958, while 272 died in 1987. For 
Indians and Alaska Natives, two mothers died in child- 
birth in 1987 compared to 16 in 1958, 

When we look at causes of death among Indians and 
Alaska Natives, there arc several surprises. First is the 
large number of accidental deaths, both auto-related and 
other, for ALL AGE GROUPS, from age 1 year to over 
age 65. The 1986 data for selected age groups arc shown 
in Table 7 on page 17, 

Indians and Alaska Natives over age 45 continue to 
show very high rates of accidental death, often alcohol- 
related, plus chronic liver diseases related to alcohol, 
(Suicide is not a leading cause of death for any group over 
age 45.) Older Indians begin to look more like the U.S. in 
terms of increased cancer deaths and diseases of the heart. 
Suicide is clearly a major issue for not only young people, 
but people over a wide age range. In fact, rates are a little 
higher in the mid-adult years (25-44) than for the early 
adult years, both for Indians and for the U.S. However, 
the Indian suicide rate is almost twice the rate for the rest 
of the nation; again, for people up to age 44. It appears 
that the clash of cultures that American Indians confront 
is more severe than that of any other minority group. 

Some clues to the suicide rate come from information 
presented to the House Select Committee on Children, 
Youth and Families at hearings held in Albuquerque on 
January 10, 1986. A small sample study of suicides among 
Indian youth showed that compared to a control sample 
of similar Indian young people, the suicide victims were: 
(a) more likely to have been cared for by more than one 
person before age 15, (b) living with caregivers who were 
more likely to have been arrested frequently, (c) more 
likely to have experienced loss through divorce or deser- 
tion and, (d) twice as likely to have attended Indian board- 
ing schools. 

"Cluster suicides," in which one suicide triggers a num- 
ber of other suicides, are reported among youth in a vari- 
ety of situations (young black males), but the reports from 
American Indian sources suggest that this problem is more 
severe for them than for others. While little is known 
about this tragic situation, alcohol seems to be one major 
contributing factor. 

Although homicide rates for American Indian and 
Alaska Natives are higher than the U.S. average, they are 
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Table 6 

NUMBER AND RATE OF LIVE BIRTHS 
AMERICAN INDIANS, ALASKA NATIVES, U.S. AND TOTAL N0NWH1TES COMPARED 



Total 

American Indian Alaska Native Total U.S. Nonwhlte 

Number Rate Number Rate Number Rate Rate 



1986 


38,312 


27.5 


2,708 


36.5 


3.757M 


15.6 


21.4 


1980 


31,742 


26.7 


2,195 


33.7 


3.612M 


15.9 


22.5 


1975 


23,695 


26.7 


1,762 


30.2 


3.144M 


14.6 


21.0 


1970 


21,100 


32.0 


1,646 


32.0 


3.731 M 


18.4 


25.1 


1965 


20,352 


36.0 


2,018 


42.3 


3.760M 


19.4 


27.6 


1980 


19,188 


41.7 


1,966 


46.4 


4.258M 


23.7 


32.4 



Note: Rate per 1,000 population. 

Source: Indian Health Service, Trends in Indian Health, 1^0. 



Figure 3 
INFANT MORTALITY RATES 

American Indian/Alaska Natives, U.S. All Races and African Americans for Selected Years 
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Table 7 

LEADING CAUSES OF DEATH FOR SELECTED AGE GROUPS 
AMERICAN INDIAN/ALASKA NATIVE AND U.S. COMPARED, 1986 

(Rates per 100,000 population) 



Cause of Death 



American Indian & 
Alaska Native 




W V 



Number 



Rate 



United States 



Rate 



- ■}> 




Age 15-24 years: 
Accidents 

Auto 

Other 
Suicide 
Cirrhosis 




'? V 27.3 



''' I «L 1 24.0 ;k y 



8 



12.2 
13.1 

0.2 



1-7- — T 



ft ' 



Age 96-44 years: \\ 

'.if': 



Otter 

1 *l J: 



806 
483 




35.9 
20.9 
14.9 
5-7 



Suicide 



Age 45-64 years: 



Accidents 


502 


86.2 


32.7 


Auto 


254 


43.6 


15.1 


Other 


248 


42.6 


17.6 


Cirrhosis 


421 


72.3 


26.2 



Source: IMS. Trends in Indian Health, 1990. 
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Figure 4 
ALCOHOLISM DEATH RATES 
American Indian/Alaska Native and 
U.S. Compared for Selected Years 
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small compared to other minorities, especially African 
American males. Although rates for all groups have 
declined since 1980, the differences are striking. In 1987, 
there were 14. 1 homicides per I(X),000 Indians and Alaska 
Natives, 8.6 for the U.S., and 26.4 for nonwhites. For 
most groups, male and female homicide deaths are almost 



equal; for American Indians and Alaska Natives, homi- 
cide deaths happen far more frequently to males. 

Finally, although much progress has been made in alco- 
holism death rates over the years, the rates for American 
Indian/Alaska Natives are still much higher than those for 
the U.S. population (see Figure 4). 

In addition, the National Clearinghouse on Alcoholism 
Information has indicated that almost 100 percent of all 
crimes for which an Indian is incarcerated were commit- 
ted under the influence of alcohol while 90 percent of 
homicides and 80 percent of suicides were alcohol-related , 
as were 75 percent of all fatal accidents. Seventy percent 
of all treatment services from the 1HS are alcohol-related. 
Publication of The Broken Cord by Michael Dorris (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1 989) made visible for many read- 
ers the tragedy of Fetal Alcohol Syndrome (FAS), for 
which the only known "cure" is prevention. Although 
FAS rates vary w idely for different tribes and regions, the 
issue confronts the rights of the mother and those of the 
unborn in a most direct way. Alcohol abuse and the dis- 
eases related to alcohol remain the most serious health 
problem for American Indians. (The low cost of alcohol 
compared to other addictive drugs is one likely reason.) 

Cancer rates, on the other hand, for American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives were below those for the U.S., while 
diabetes mellitus rates were higher in 1987 for Indian/ 
Alaska Native populations. Overall, there have been some 
major improvements in life expectancy over the years 
compared to white populations (see Figure 5). 

It should be clear that progress has been made in 
extending the lives of American Indians/Alaska Natives 
over the last 40 years. For this (and for their excellent 
data) the Indian Health Service seems to be on track. 
However, the alcohol and health problems associated 
with the clash of cultures, multiple identity and being 
"stuck in the horizon/' (being neither sky norland; Indian 
or American) are part of a larger picture which cannot be 
responded to by health services alone. 
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Figure 5 
UFE EXPECTANCY 

American Indian/Alaska Natives and U.S. White Population Compared for Selected Years 
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Can Indians Be "Well-Educated" As Indians and As Americans Too? 



•Throughout America, from north to south, the 
dominant culture acknowledges Indians as objects of 
study, but denies them as subjects of history. The 
Indians have folklore, not culture; they practice 
superstitions, not religions; they speak dialects, not 
languages; they make crafts, not arts." 

Eduardo Galcano 
Quoted in Paula Gunn Allen, 
Spider Woman's Grandaughters 
(New York: Fawcett Columbine, 1989). 

Nowhere is the inconsistency in federal policy 
toward Indians more evident than in education. 
During the early 19th century, churches began 
major programs of evangelizing and missionary 
activity among Indian groups. While this was an advan- 
tage over extermination efforts previously attempted, the 
evangelizers rode rough-shod over Indian tribal customs, 
spiritual values, family loyalties and particularly the deli- 
cate process of preparing Indian young people to become 
successful Indian adults, to some extent substituting cul- 
tural genocide for physical. After the missionaries came 
the federal government: 

" Paying little attention to the multitude of Unguis* 
tic and other cultural differences among Indian peo- 
ples, and ignoring the varied traditions of child rear* 
ing in preparation for adulthood in the tribal commu- 
nitieSv the government entered the school business in 
the late Nineteenth Century with a vigor that caused 
consternation among the Indians/ 1 

"Stuck in the Horizon" 
Education Week (August 2, 1989), 

In that culture plays so much of itself out through lan- 
guage in American society, the pervasive pattern of not 
allowing Indian children to use their own languages is at 
the heart of previous failures in Indian education. Over 
the past 30 years, a consensus has gradually developed 
that Indian children, regardless of their amazing diversity, 
should have the option of beine bilingual and therefore 
bicuitural and that Indians she be more in control of 
their future by having more conuol over their children's 
education. By putting some data together from a variety 
of sources, we can get a picture of Indian education today 
(see Table 8). 

A summary of these numbers would reveal that: Ameri- 
can Indian youth are overwhelmingly attending public 
schools, the dropout rate is the highest of any minority 
group; more American Indian youth are preparing to go 
to college, while SAT scores are below the U.S. average; 
and tribal college enrollments have increased during the 
1980s. American Indian SAT scores were higher than 
those for African American and Hispanic students, but 
lower than white or Asian scores. American Indian scores 
increased steadily during the 1980s to a high of 828 in 
1988. dropping to 812 in 1989. The number of American 
Indians taking the ACT test has also increased during the 
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1980s, and average scores improved during the period 
generally, except for the same decline reported on SAT 
scores during 1989, (The ACT drop was from 14,9 in 1988 
to 14.7 in 1989.) There is no good explanation for this 
slight drop. 

In addition, of the 181 schools funded by the BIA, about 
70 are operated by tribes under contract with the BIA. 
In these schools the percentage of students in boarding 
schools has declined from 64 percent in 1970 to 30 percent 
in 1988. Like the 24 tribal colleges, these schools are 
working with low budgets, few library books and other 
teaching resources, as well as a number of serious daily 
constraints. In most cases, each student has to be edu- 
cated * # twice" — once as an Indian and once for the U.S. 
"mainstream," yet the available resources are very small, 
about $1,900 per student per year in 1989 in the tribal 
colleges. 

The National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS:88) provides some useful background for eighth 
grade students in the U.S., especially Native Americans, 
who are usually lumped in the "other" category. Several 
factors help to explain the high dropout rate. First, 29 
percent of Indian eighth graders had repeated at least one 
grade, compared to 26 percent of African Americans, 23 
percent of Hispanics, 16 percent of whites and 12 percent 
of Asians. A student who has been made to repeat a grade 
is about 20 percent more likely to drop out of school. In 
1988, over 40 percent of American Indian and African 
American eighth grade students scored in the lowest 
quartile on tests of history, math, reading and science, 
explaining why higher percentages of American Indian 
and African American students are made to repeat a 
grade. 

Second, 19 percent of eighth grade American Indian 
students expect that they will drop out of high school or, 
at best, graduate from high school but not go on further. 
This compares to 17 percent of Hispanic students, 12 
percent of whites, 10 percent of African Americans and 
seven percent of Asians. Expectations are a powerful self- 
fulfilling prophecy, especially among youth. (If you have 
told all your friends that you are expecting to drop out of 
high school, you probably will.) It also seems that a 
smaller percentage of the parents of Native American 
youth expect them to go to college, which also may be a 
contributing factor. 

Third, about 11 percent of eighth grade Native Ameri- 
cans missed five or more days of school during a four 
week period, close to the ten percent level for Hispanics. 
(Less than ten percent of Asians, whites and African 
Americans reported missing five or more days.) Missing 
large numbers of school days makes it difficult to catch 
up, especially in the cumulative learning areas like math, 
natural sciences and languages. 

Fourth, a very small percentage of American Indians/ 
Alaska Natives in eighth grade are planning on a college 
preparatory curriculum, while a large percentage have not 
yet made up their minds (see Table 9 on page 23). 




Fifth, in other "risk" dimensions, American Indian/ income, sibling who dropped out and hours of time alone 
Alaska Natives have their own profile— high on having (see Table 10 on page 23). 
repeated a grade, single parents, language problems, low 



Table 8 

AMERICAN INDIAN EDUCATION PROFILE 



Indian Elementary and Secondary School Enrollment, 19M6 1 
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Indian Dropout Rate, 1988 2 






35.5% 


U.S. Dropout Rate, 1988 






28.8% 
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Mu/nder of /nd/an Students Taking 1(0 Jpt, 1971? 2,632 



Number of Indian Students Taking SAT Test, 1989 



18,005 



Mean Indian SAT Score, 1989 



812 



Mean U.S. SAT Score, 19Sf 
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903 



Number of /nd/an Stwligi 



Tribal College Enroll 



Tribal College Enrollnmt, 




89,000 



1,689 



4,400 



Source: 'BIA. Report on BIA Education: Excellence in Indian Education through the Effective School Process. March. 1988. 
'National Center for Education Statistics. Dropout Rates in the United Slates, 

'Quality Education for Minorities Project, Education That Works: An Action Plan for the Education of Minorities, (Report Summary). 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. January 1990. 

'American Indian Higher Education. (1989). cited in Black issues in Higher Education. (December 7, 1989). 
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Table 9 

PERCENTAGE OF EIGHTH GRADERS PLANNING TO ENROLL IN VARIOUS 
HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS BY RACE AND ETHNICITY, 1988 







College prep. 


vocftech 


General 


Dont know 


Asian/Pacific Islander 




37.1% 


17.6% 


9.7% 


24.6% 


Hispanic 




ii,s 


11 i 


in £ 


fa n 
Ly.M 


African-American 




24.7 


25.9 


9.7 


23.1 


White 




30.9 


15.9 


16.0 


24.6 


American Indian/Alaska Native 


17.2 


22.8 


9.6 


34.6 


Source: National Center tor Education Statistic 
Grader, July 19%. 


s. National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (NELS: 88). A Profile 


of l he American Eighth 


Table 10 

PERCENTAGE OF EIGHTH GRADERS WITH VARIOUS RISK FACTORS 

BY RACE AND ETHNICITY, 1988 




Single 
Parent 


Income 
Less 

No H.S Limited Than 
Diploma* English $15,000 


Has a 
Sibling 
Who 
Dropped 
Out 


Home Alone 
More Than 3 
Hrs. 


Asian/Pacific 
Islander 


U.2% 


8.8% 7.1% 17.8% 


6.1% 


15.9% 


Hispanic 


23.4 


33.4 


8.8 37.5 


16.0 


16.3 


African 
American 


46.5 


15.8 


1.6 47.0 


13.0 


19.5 


White 


17.7 


6.2 l 


9.8 14.1 


8.8 


12.0 


American 
Indian/ 
Alaska Native 


31.1 


13.4 


8.6 40.1 


15.1 


18.6 



'Neither parent has high school diploma. 
Source: NELS:tW 
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In addition to these data from NKLS:88, it may also be 
that there are more reasons for Native Americans to "stop 
out'* in such a way that they are then counted as a "drop 
out/' It is very difficult (and expensive) to track persons 
as they move from school to school, and especially if they 
move from school to work to school. 

Similarly, if we look at the group who graduated from 
U.S. high schools in 1980, the following percentages (see 
Table 11) had been enrolled in some form of higher educa- 
tion by 1986. 



Table 11 

1980 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES WHO 
HAD BEEN ENROLLED IN SOME FORM OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION BY 1986 



Asians 


91% 


White 


71% 


African American 


67% 


Native American 


64% 


Hlspantes 


61% 



Source; Hixh School and Beyond. 1988, p.6. 



Although the numbers are still not acceptable in 
terms of access, it does appear that a higher per- 
centage of Native American youth are making 
the transition from high school to college than in 
the past. However, there are very few data available on 
how many Native Americans of those who enter college 
actually graduate. (Dr. Robert Wells, in an article, "A 
Foot In Each World 1 ' Black Issues in Higher Education, 
March 29, 1990, reported in a study of 79 colleges with 
four percent or more Native American students in 1 989 
that onlj about one in four such students stayed through to 



graduation.) Recent studies of African American students 
have found that it takes an average of five years to gradu- 
ate, generally because of the need to take time off to make 
enough money to return to college. 

One would also expect a large number of Native Ameri- 
can students to do the same thing, and be recorded as 
dropouts when "stop outs" would be a much more accu- 
rate description. Even for whites, an increasing propor- 
tion are taking longer than four years to complete their 
college education. As college costs continue to outstrip 
cost of living increases by a wide margin, we can expect 
this trend to continue. (In addition, about 40 percent of 
the 1 3 million students in higher education are part time* 
making "reasonable progress toward the degree" even 
harder to figure.) We may, therefore, be missing many 
Native Americans who, like more and more college stu- 
dents, are not "graduating on time from their originating 
college." 

Looking at the information as a whole, it would seem 
that the decade of the 1990s might be one in which Ameri- 
can Indian youth could make significant progress in travel- 
ling both roads — one toward "mainstream" academic 
achievement and access to the job structures that follow 
from it; the other being improved access to their own rich 
cultural tradition, languages, values and learning. 



As more tribal colleges and BIA contract schools 
are infused with Indian leadership, we can hope 
that more Indian youth will be proud to be 
Indians and proud to be U.S. citizens. But this 
hope is unlikely to become a reality with the 
existing level of federal and state resources for 
American Indians, plus the lack of knowledge 
and understanding of American Indians on the 
part of the American people and its governments. 
A sense of urgency is appropriate, but will be 
very hard to create in the US. population. 
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Can Indians Get Good Jobs Without Leaving the Reservation? 



The area of Indian employment (and unemploy- 
ment) is one of the most difficult areas to deal with 
we have examined. It is also of crucial importance 
in terms of the next several decades, with one 
issue at the top; "Will American Indians have to leave 
the reservation in order to get good jobs?" With few 
exceptions, the current answer is yes. (A majority of 
American Indians who have received a college degree do 
not currently live on a reservation.) 

Probably the best recent data come from a January 1989 
study by the BI A. However limited the data, the numbers 
are clear. The BI A report looked at the 949.000 American 
Indian/Alaska Natives who represent the service popu- 
lations of the BI A, living on or adjacent to reservations in 
31 states. (The 1980 census counted a total of 1.5 million 
in the U.S,) The BIA data, however, probably isolate 
the most difficult problems of Indian employment (see 
Table 12), 

Table 12 

INDIANS LIVING ON AND ADJACENT TO 
RESERVATIONS BY SELECTED 
CHARACTERISTICS 
JANUARY 1989 



Total Population 


949,075 


Under Age 16 


314,377 


Age 16-64 years 


574,022 


Age 65 years and over 


60,676 


Unable to Work: 




Student 


86,257 


Other 


103,079 


Employed 


233,476 


Earning $7,000 or more Annualty 


152,014 


As a Percent of Total Employed 




Population Age 16-64 years 


26% 


Not Working but Able to Work 


211,886 


Seeking Work 


158,582 



Source; Bureau of Indian AiTairs. Indian Service Population and 
Labor Force Estimates, January 1989. 



Of the 384,686 people aged 16-64 who were able to 
work, 233,476 had jobs. Of those working, about 65 per- 
cent were making $7,000 or more. Of those not working, 
three quarters were seeking work. Indeed, the size of the 
group 4 *able to work" but unemployed is almost as large 
as the working population! Clearly, there are few jobs on 
or adjacent to reservations, compared to the number of 
people who wish to work. Also, there is little information 
about what these working people were actually doing or 
what their job future looks like. 
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Data for states show major differences in this BIA 
study. (Thirty-one states were included.) The percentage 
of those unemployed and seeking work ranges from 74 
percent in South Dakota to 12 percent in Texas. This 
certainly sheds some light on other troubling signs in 
South Dakota which were discussed earlier. The South 
Dakota population in this study was 58,201, while the 
Texas group was only 1,320. The California group only 
totalled 28,815, while Arizona, New Mexico and Okla- 
homa were proportionately larger, as was South Dakota, 
Washington and Alaska, consistent with the concentra- 
tion on reservations. What DOES emerge from the numbers 
is that resei uions cannot generate the jobs needed to 
support Indian families. Our beginning hypothesis — that 
people need to leave the reservation in order to get good 
jobs — seems amply confirmed. 

Another way to think about the question of whether 
Indians need to leave the reservation in order to get good 
jobs is to ask what careers American Indians are preparing 
for. During 1987, institutions of higher education awarded 
436,308 associate degrees, with 361,819 going to whites, 
35,466 to African Americans, 19,345 to Hispanics, 11,794 
to Asian/Pacific Islanders, 3,196 to American Indian/ 
Alaska Natives, and 4,688 to aliens. (For American Indi- 
ans/Alaska Natives, 1 ,263 were men, 1,933 were women.) 
The larger clusters of subject areas in which American 
Indian/Alaska Natives received their degrees are shown 
in Table 13. 

Table 13 

ASSOCIATE DEGREES AWARDED TO 
AMERICAN INDIANS/ALASKA NATIVES BY 
SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS. 1986-87 



Ma/or Field of Study 


Number 


Percent 


Business and Management 


811 


25% 


Education 


134 


4 


Engineering Technologies 


332 


10 


Health Professions 


403 


13 


Liberal/General Studies 


813 


25 


Protective Services 


81 


3 


Public Affairs 


63 


2 


Visual and Performing Arts 


175 


5 


Other 


384 


12 


Total 


3,196 


100%* 



*Total may not add exactly because of rounding. 

Source: National Center for Education Statistics. Digest of Education 
Statistics, 1989, 



At the bachelor level, 991,260 degrees were awarded in 
1987, 3,971 to American Indian/Alaska Natives. Of this 
total 1,819 were male and 2,152 were female. In looking 
at the data by field, several clusters were added to the list 
above (sec Table 14). 



Table 14 

BACHELOR DEGREES AWARDED TO 
AMERICAN INDIAN/ALASKA NATIVES BY 
SELECTED SUBJECT AREAS, 1986-87 



Major Field of Study 


Number 


Percent 


Business and Management 


783 


20% 


Communications 


132 


3 


Computer, Info. Science 


116 


3 


Education 


452 


11 


Engineering 


214 


5 


Health Professions 


274 


7 


Home Economics 


119 


3 


Liberal/General Studies 


133 


3 


life Sciences 


147 


4 


Psychology 


186 


5 


Public Affairs 


127 


3 


Social Sciences 


464 


12 


Visual and Performing Arts 


184 


5 


Other 


640 


16 


Total 


3,971 


100% 



Source: Ibid. 



In 1987, 289,341 masters degrees were awarded, 1,104 
of them to American Indian/Alaska Natives, 517 men 
and 587 women. Areas of major concentration are shown 
in Table 15. 

Table 15 

MASTERS DEGREES AWARDED TO AMERICAN 
INDIANS/ALASKA NATIVES BY SELECTED 
SUBJECT AREAS. 1986-87 



Major Field of Study 


Number 


Percent 


Business and Management 


170 


15% 


Education 


376 


34 


Public Affairs 


135 


12 


Health Professions 


62 


6 


Other 


361 


33 


Total 


1,104 


100% 



Source. Ibid. 
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The National Center for Educational Statistics also 
reports that 34,033 doctoral degrees were awarded in that 
base year (1986-87), 104 to American Indians/Alaska 
Natives, nearly half — 49 in education, and 16 in psychol- 
ogy. In 1987, 304 American Indian/Alaska Natives 
received first professional degrees, 66 (22 percent) in med- 
icine (MD), 31 (10 percent) in veterinary medicine and 152 
(50 percent) in law. 

In general, these are pragmatic majors, usually areas in 
which jobs are rather easily obtained. They are also jobs 
(education, medicine, computer science, law, business 
and management, visual arts) in which there will be open- 
ings in a variety of places, including some on reservations 
giving direct service and benefit. Given the amount of 
indecision in American Indians/Alaska Natives sopho- 
mores i i high school, it would be wise to publicize what 
other Indian students have majored in and why, as well 
as some success stories to show that it can be done. 

Sixty-six MD's a year is not enough for a population of 
nearly 1 .5 million, but the fact that it CAN be done should 
be of importance to Indian youth, now that over half of 
the Indian graduates from high school are going on to 
some kind of further education, (What we do not know is 
the number of those who receive college degrees who 
have returned to reservations and villages to use their 
skills to benefit their own people.) 



// would be wise to publicize what other Indian 
students have majored in and why, as well as 
some success stories to show that it can be done. 

This rather optimistic scenario suggests that some 
American Indians can do well in the traditional U.S. suc- 
cess route via education and jobs. It goes without saying 
that the number of American Indians attending college arc 
very small, and need to be doubled before parity with 
other groups in the country could be argued 

Many interesting ventures arc now going on trying to 
"incubate'" small businesses on and adjacent to reserva- 
tions, generating jobs and income in businesses run by 
tribal members themselves. This creating of entrepreneur- 
ial ventures (especially in sciences and technology appli- 
cations) on reservations could become a powerful instru- 
ment of job generation for Indians, by Indians, Tribal 
colleges also have potential for generating new jobs as 
well as new skills. The more these activities are led by 
American Indians, the better will be their chances for 
success and significance. 
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CONCLUSION 



After a period of major reductions in numbers, American Indians/Alaska Natives 
are today one of the most rapidly increasing populations in the United States, with 
a very young population and at a time when the U.S. population is aging rapidly. 
During the last two decades, life expectancy increased considerably for all Indian 
peoples. Health care, educational and occupational access and achievement also 
improved. Infant mortality rates decreased significantly. However, alcohol-related 
health problems, from suicide to cirrhosis to fetal alcohol syndrome to accidents, 
continue to plague many Indian communities where the root problems of poverty, 
cultural conflict and lack of self-sufficiency put a damper on recent health and 
education accomplishments. In many ways, "it was the best of times, it was the 
worst of times" for American Indians. With increased self-determination comes 
the agony of rising expectations. With opportunity for the young may come 
estrangement from elders. 

Today's American Indian/Alaska Natives youth face a very different future from 
previous generations. Many educational and occupational opportunities are open 
to them, yet these opportunities may break the fragile connection between being 
an Indian and being an American. With 200 languages and dialects spoken within 
Indian communities, American Indians represent one percent of our U.S. popula- 
tion and FIFTY PERCENT of our diversity. (The U.S. population of almost 
250 million speaks just two hundred other languages.) With this much cultural 
complexity in such a small population, there can be no simple solution to the 
youth's problem of being "stuck in the horizon," being neither Indian nor Ameri- 
can. Yet, it is good that state and federal agencies are encouraging American 
Indians/Alaska Natives to make their own choices and determine their own destin- 
ies. One wonders whether they will continue to provide or even increase fiscal and 
human resources to Indians who will have increasing control over how those 
resources will be used. To do so is "blank check government" which is seldom a 
reality but might be very wise Indian policy for the American government for a 
decade or so. 

When we are asked about any group of human beings, a natural question is: 
"How are they doing?" At the moment, the question can just barely be answered 
of American Indians/Alaska Natives, in that the information about them is so 
uncoordinated and fragmented. Particularly in a group of this complexity, we will 
need all the information the 1990 census can provide. Demographic data can be 
extremely useful for planning and designing programs for meeting the needs of 
groups. Areas needed for further study include: family structure and its relationship 
to dropouts; the age that Indians leave the workforce; women's employment and 
earnings; and the amount of movement to find jobs. Hopefully, we will have the 
data before the year 2000. 



